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Nato and the Draper Report 


“\What is happening to Nato?” is the caption of a fea- 
ture article in the London Economist for August 9. The 
answer given is not encouraging with respect to the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization. The Alsops (New York 
Herald-Tribune, August 22) comment lugubriously on 
the Nato program and the almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles they see to the attainment of its stated objectives. 
Noting the comparative silence of the Presidential can- 
didates on this subject, they surmise that the reason why 
these gentlemen “do not choose to discuss the realities of 
the task they aspire to is because the subject hardly bears 
talking about.” 

The Economist's writer remarks: “Soon the layman 
will have to ask whether Nato is really functioning as a 
source and coordinator of international decisions.” He 
anticipates the negative answer. After sketching the setup 
effected at Lisbon last February and the plan for gen- 
uinely cooperative and efficient functioning, he continues: 

“This is the way it was all intended to work. Yet, in 
spite of the staff secretariat, which includes some excel- 
lent as well as some indifferent personalities, and in spite 
of the presence and perseverance of Lord Ismay as Sec- 
retary General, it is as yet scarcely working at all. The 
prime offenders are, as always, the governments them- 
selves who refuse to give their representatives any of the 
powers of a delegate. So long as fourteen experts meet 
only to expound the contents of their latest cables from 
home, the secretariat will labour in vain to propound a 
Nato solution. So long as the Permanent Representatives 
meet in turn only to defend their prepared redoubts, Lord 
Ismay will get no agreement on any issues except those 
too small or too obvious to be controversial.” 

Light is thrown on the situation by C. L. Sulzberger 
of the New York Times in a dispatch to his paper on 
August 30. Undoubtedly, he says, “a kind of spiritual 
lassitude is at the moment weakening the fiber of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization.” This he calls both 
unfortunate and “fundamentally unreasonable.” France 
argues with the United States over “promises to buy 
materiel” in that country. Britain is having to curtail her 
rearmament program. There are protests against domes- 
tically unpopular long-term military conscription. Not 
least, perhaps, among causes of unrest is the failure of 
our government to maintain “a promised schedule of 
arms deliveries in Europe.” Meanwhile, “the strength of 
the Stalinist bloc grows.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Sulzberger thinks the actual situa- 
tion of the Atlantic Alliance belies the discontent and 


pessimism of its “detractors.” Europe's industrial capacity 
has been “hugely advanced” and the defense program is 
well along. In a word, “The North Atlantic Alliance has 
more than run its first lap—at a sprinter’s pace.” 


Mr. Draper Reports 


On August 28, Ambassador William H. Draper, Jr., 
ubmitted to the President a report covering his first 
half-year as United States Special Representative in Eu- 
rope. The early portion of his report sounds very reas- 
suring as to what the 14 constituent governments of Nato 
have accomplished through it. “As a political group,” 
\mbassador Draper says, “Nato is becoming stronger 
and more closely united. In the economic field the severe 
financial crises which were brewing last winter have been 
kept within bounds, the European standard of living has 
heen maintained, and a clear-cut movement is under way 
ioward closer economic integration. At the same time the 
mutual effort to build a strong collective defense has been 
gaining ground slowly but surely.” Even close observers 
“find it difficult to realize how far along the road to mili- 
tary integration, economic unification, and political fed- 
eration the nations of Western Europe have really come.” 

Acknowledging some retardation in the military pro- 
gram which by the end of this year was to provide “ap- 
proximately fifty combat-ready ground divisions,” Mr. 
Draper nevertheless holds that “any slippage is of rela- 
tively small proportions and, with intensive effort, it 
should be possible to complete the 1952 goals early in 
1953.” Particularly encouraging is the following para- 
graph: 

“Since the war, European production has in fact made 
remarkable strides. War-time destruction has been largely 
repaired. Industrial production has for the last many 
months been above pre-war, and recently agricultural 
production has risen slightly above pre-war totals.” 

Noteworthy also is the statement that Europe’s free 
trade unions “which are steadily becoming more effective, 
are giving consistent support to the Mutual Security 
Program. They can make an important and useful con- 
tribution in solving these difficult economic and political 
problems.” 

The Somber Side 


But there is a serious aspect of the situation to which 
Mr. Draper calls attention—the aspect, presumably, which 
the Economist's writer had in mind—the lack of an 
economic base adequate for both an acceptable living 
standard and a big defense program. Most serious is “the 
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balance of payments problem of Western Europe vis-a- 
vis the dollar area.’”’ This problem is of long standing. 
“The lack of balance in Europe’s foreign trade manifests 
itself in a perpetual shortage of dollars needed to buy raw 
materials, machinery and other commodities in the West- 
ern Hemisphere.” 

Mr. Draper does not refer to anti-American feeling, of 
which we hear much, but whatever resentment there is 
would seem to be accounted for in these three sentences : 
“This dollar shortage has developed during the past thirty 
years from the huge investment losses, trade dislocations 
and physical damage caused by two world wars. In con- 
trast, our own dynamic economy and production have en- 
joyed the advantages of a large internal market, keen 
competition, and expanding consumer buying power, and 
have far outdistanced European competition.” 


“Hard Facts” to Be Faced 

But it appears that our (exported) chickens are com- 
ing home to roost. Says Mr. Draper: 

“\WVe, too, must face hard facts. Settlement for the net 
export balances to the United States, running now at the 
rate of billions of dollars a year, can only be made, as I 
see it, in one of three ways. First, we can buy more in 
European countries, which would permit those nations to 
earn their own way, and at the same time would improve 
our own American standard of living by making more 
imported goods available for consumption. Second, we 
can invest abroad some part of the large amounts due us 
each month either through governmental or private in- 
vestment channels, and look to the future for repayment. 
And finally—the third alternative—we can continue in- 
definitely military and economic grant programs. 

“During the last few years we have been following the 
last of these methods of settlement and have been taxing 
our own people to pay for the huge excess volume of 
resources—both raw materials and manufactured goods— 
which we have been shipping to Europe. To maintain 
our present volume of export trade, and at the same time 
to be paid in full, we must greatly increase our imports 
from Europe and from other parts of the world. 

“If this simple truth were clearly understood and ac- 
cepted by our own people, regardless of party, the next 
administration and the new Congress would doubtless 
find ways and means to gradually accomplish the desired 
result. Among other methods to this end, I would sug- 
gest reaffirmation and extension of the reciprocal trade 
agreements program, enactment of the proposed legisla- 
tion for simplified customs procedures, and the progres- 
sive lowering of other import restrictions and duties. 
Such a policy would increase Europe’s capacity to pay 
withcut correspondingly reducing our exports. I believe 
adoption of this policy would directly benefit the United 
States by increasing its economic and eventually its mili- 
tary security. The existing ‘dollar gap’ threatens not only 
our own export trade, but if not reduced may unfavor- 
ably affect the mutual defense effort as well.” 

There has been much discussion in this country about 
who is, and who is not, an “isolationist.” The Draper 
Report suggests that one type of present-day isolationist 
is the person who refuses to see international trade as a 
two-way street—who rejects the logic of the terse appeal 
recently made by the British Chancellor of the Exchequer : 
“Trade, not aid.” 


Decline in American Voting 


“Ballot-casting in the U. S. is in a 12-year decline,” 
it is stated in a copyrighted article in U. S. News and 


World Report, Washington, August 8, 1952. The num. 
ber of persons voting has been diminishing as the popu. 
lation grows. The decline has taken place in both nor- 
mally Republican and normally Democratic areas. 

The Democratic vote in the Presidential elections felt 
from 27,200,000 in 1940 to 24,100,000 in 1948. The Re- 
publican total fell from 22,300,000 in 1940 to 21,900,000 
in 1948, 

Or, another way of putting it: “Four years ago, barely 
one out of two persons of voting age bothered to cast 
a baliot for President. Back in 1940, nearly two persons 
out of three voted in the election. The downward trend 
in voting played a vital part in the 1948 election. In that 
year, although the number of people of voting age had 
increased by 14,300,000 over 1940, the number of votes 
actually cast decreased by 1,000,000.” 

“The Republicans were hurt in the farm belt, where 
that party usually is strong. The Democrats were hurt in 
the cities, where they usually predominate.” 

Why the decline? There is only speculation. The Re- 
publicans contend that in 1948 “the issues between the 
parties and the candidates were not strong enough.” It 
is also stated that politicians now feel that “the problem 
is to bring enough excitement to the campaign to stir 
up a greater percentage of the voters.” It is predicted 
that “both parties will try, because each believes that in 
a large vote lies victory”; that the Republicans will apply 
special pressure in the farm states, and the Democrats in 
the big cities. 

On August 7 President Truman expressed concern 
over the prevalence of non-voting in the United States: 

“In the last general election in France, 75 per cent of 
the eligibles voted ; in Italy, it was 89 per cent; in Canada, 
75 per cent; in Japan, 71 per cent; in Israel, 72 per cent; 
in Sweden, 80 per cent; in England, 83 per cent, and in 
the last election in Belgium, 90 per cent of the voters went 
to the polls. 

“T am informed that, as of January of this year, more 
than twenty-nine million adult Americans were not even 
registered to vote. I think we should all be disturbed by 
the fact that all during this century more and more citi- 
zens are staying away from the polls. In the election in 
1900, for instance, more than 73 per cent of our citizens 
voted, and in 1880, more than 78 per cent of the eligibles 
voted.” 

Arthur Krock quoted a Gallup poll, published July, 
1952, concerning voting in the national election in 1948, 
by groups. The following summary appeared in Mr. 
Krock’s column in the New York Times, August 31: 


Did Not 
Voted Vote 
Professional and business ...........0605 79% 21% 


Concerning Rent Control 


When Congress extended federal authority to control 
rents, it provided that such control would end in any city 
or county on September 30, 1952, unless the local govern- 
ing board (e.g. the city council) should vote that a sub- 
stantial shortage of housing exists and also vote to request 
that federal control be continued beyond that date. 

By late July, only 20 out of a total of some 2,300 com- 
munities affected had passed resolutions requesting con- 
tinuation of rent control. There were indications that it 
might end in many places by default. 
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“Here is an opportunity for Christian social action,” 
writes Katherine B. Kelly, field secretary, Social Action 
Department, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, in the newsletter, The Yardstick—Catholic 
Tests of a Social Order. 

“What to do? Each citizen certainly has the obligation, 
regardless of whether his own rent might be increased, 
to find out whether there is a shortage of housing in his 
community and if there is, to insist upon action by the 
community to protect its citizens. It seems unlikely that 
any of the 2,300 communities will find a high vacancy rate. 
A ‘minus’ vacancy rate is much more likely—not just a 
shortage, but a great need for additional housing units 
evidenced by doubling up, over-crowded family-living in 
tenements, and the like. 

“Of 40 million families in the United States, 10 million 
receive an annual income of less than $2,000. Another 
15 million receive between two and four thousand. These 
are the families, 25 million of them, most in need of rent 
protection. A high percentage are families . . . with four, 
five, six or more children. 

“A sudden increase of 20 per cent in rent—the antici- 
pated rate in the absence of continued controls—would 
be a tragedy for the majority of our people. We are in 
this together and must work together to avoid the tragedy. 
It is not enough to act when our own rent is in danger of 
increase, or the interests of our personal friends are at 
stake. We must think of our neighbor. Love of neighbor 
prompts us to take up his cause.” 


Consumer Education by a Bank 


That informing and educative Monthly Letter of the 
Royal Bank of Canada (Montreal), from which we have 
previously quoted, contains in its August issue, much 
specific advice for consumers. The quality of the presen- 
tation is illustrated by the following paragraphs, selected 
from among many others: 

“Some authorities say that we can increase the pur- 
chasing power of our incomes by 25 per cent if only we 
develop our buying methods to the efficiency an executive 
applies in production of the goods we buy. 

“The consumer’s problem is largely one of choosing. 
Our desires and wants are inexhaustible, but we must 
decide which ones to gratify. The purpose of careful 
shopping is to get the most of what we most want. What 
we choose to want is our own business, but an honest 
analysis will lead to clear-headed shopping. . . . 

“To most people the word ‘utility’ means something 
like electricity or water. An economist, asked to explain 
it, would ask: What is the value of this thing in use? 
Utility is the aim of economic effort, of invention and of 
production. 

“This does not mean that everything should be mechan- 
ical or ‘practical’, A rose has value in use, while a metal- 
turning lathe, useful in its place, would be a nuisance in 
a living-room. ... 

“In buying food . . . general quality grading is very 
useful. Many Canadian foods carry a distinctive grade 
marking, either on the container or on the product itself. 
The standards are established and enforced by the Fed- 
eral Department of Agriculture. A booklet telling about 
these grades is available free from the Consumer Section, 
Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, Ottawa. 
It is called Don’t Guess: Buy by Grade... . 

“There is no substitute for informative labelling. It 
is all very well to have a company or an organization mark 
a commodity ‘tested and approved,’ but that is not enough. 
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The customer should be enabled to judge for himself on 
the basis of his experience and clearly presented facts. 
‘Blurbs’ on style and color are beside the point in most 
cases where quality is a factor: the consumer requires 
assurance about durability under the conditions to which 
he will subject the product. Then, within the price range 
his planning has dictated, he can choose the style and 
color and other subsidiary features he desires. . . . 

Consumers’ organizations help, too. So long as they 
give impartial judgments about goods they have tested 
efficiently, they contribute to knowledge. The Bétter 
Business Bureau, for example, established in 1911, exists 
to protect people from what is unfair or misleading, and 
to increase public confidence in business by striving for 
better consumer satisfaction through accurate represen- 
tation of products and services. .. . 

“The merchants themselves can help by making their 
advertising fully informative, providing labels that’ tell 
the necessary facts, and training salespeople to be sincere 
assistants to the customers.” 


An Inventory of Health Resources 


A comprehensive inventory of the nation’s health serv- 
ices has been published by the Brookings Institution 
(Health Resources in the United States, Washington, 
1952, $5.00). The study draws upon materials contrib- 
uted by more than 700 public and private agencies, includ- 
ing surveys made especially for the project. 

The study is designed to furnish factual information to 
the laymen and the health workers concerning the nature 
and extent of the available health services. It seeks also 
to provide the necessary foundation for consideration of 
the controversial aspects of health problems. Health and 
economics are, it is stated, not distinguishable as separate 
problems. 

The study is divided into three parts. Part I deals with 
the state of the nation’s health, against a background of 
health progress during the first half of the century. Part 
II covers the professions of medicine, dentistry, and nurs- 
ing, and other auxiliary health personnel. Part III treats 
of the general and specific health facilities and programs 
that have been developed to meet the growing problems 
of chronic diseases, and the special programs for. the 
armed forces, veterans, Indians, and industrial workers. 

In reporting on specific health programs, the study 
suminarizes the major private and public health agencies 
engaged in promoting the nation’s health activities. 

It points out that the great progress made in the .con- 
trol of communicable diseases in recent years has -per- 
mitted increasing attention to the degenerative diseases. 

The most striking advance in health has been among 
children in the first five years of life. The improvement 
in infant mortality may be illustrated by the fact that of 
1,000 babies born this year only 30 may be expected to 
die during infancy, as compared with 130 deaths fifty 
years ago. Of the infant deaths which still occur, one- 
fifth are preventable in the light of present knowledge. 

The increasing importance of diseases of the aged is 
having a profound effect upon the organization of health 
resources. In the past fifty years, the total death rate 
has decreased about 45 per cent and life expectancy at 
birth has increased about 37 per cent. Most of the deaths 
prevented would have been mainly among the young. 
The life expectancy of those in the upper age brackets 
increased only slightly, but the increase in the proportion 
of older persons in the population has brought a corre- 
spondingly heavy burden of chronic illness. 
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The survey group was headed by George W. Bachman, 
who has had more than thirty years’ experience in medical 
science and public health. For eleven years he was direc- 
tor of the School of Tropical Medicine and of the Univer- 
sity Hospital, Puerto Rico, then under the auspices of 
Columbia University. The study was financed by the 
Tait: Foundation of Pittsburgh. 


Developments in the F.A.O. 


lyr. Ira W. Moomaw, of Agricultural Missions, Inc., 
was an observer for the Commission of the Churches on 
International Affairs of the World Council of Churches 
aini the International Missionary Council at the meeting 
of the Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
held in Rome last June. A portion of his report follows: 

The Council of the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations faced seriously its responsibility 
for helping to meet the world’s critical food problems. 
Tlie Director-General, Dr. Norris E. Dodd, who had just 
returned from a trip through Asia, re-emphasized the fact 
that food production is falling behind growing population 
reqiirements in most of those countries. In his report to 
the Council Dr. Dodd stressed especially the need for at- 
tention to: 

{. Land Tenure and Reform.—Increased production is 
u'rv iately the job of those who till the land, and the farm- 
ers ‘must have access to land on equitable and reasonably 
secitre terms. 

2 Credit—Maximum production cannot be reached 
where farmers lack the necessary capital for equipment 
ail operating costs. The capital must be available on fair 
ter: is and moderate rates of interest. 

Adequate Market Prices for Farm Products——There 
are axed costs to be met in agriculture, and however sim- 
ple « farmer's operations may appear he cannot be ex- 
pe ted to increase his production unless he has some price 
incvative and a market for the things he produces. 

4 Extension Services —The world has rich resources 
of .ctentific information and technical skills, but these 
are of little value unless they are taken out to the man 
on the land and demonstrated by field experience. 

the members of the Council heard with satisfaction, 
reports of progress in technical assistance from Deputy 
Iurector, Sir Herbert Broadly. He stated that F.A.O. 
exnerts are now serving in fifty-one countries. They are 
at ork on such problems as land development, irriga- 
ior, crop improvement, animal diseases, locust control, 
nutrition, forestry, and fisheries development. The tech- 
nical experts of F.A.O. have been recruited from thirty- 
eight countries. A unique feature is the interchange of 
technicians among the participating nations. For example, 
Tray has been able to supply a date specialist to Saudi 
Arima. Korea has sent a veterinarian to Ecuador, and 
an | gyptian entomologist has gone to Burma. 

some of the chief problems which engaged the Council 
its sessions were: 

! ocust Control.—Due to migratory habits of the locust 
an lits potential for vast damage, locust control is clearly 
a jnoblem that no one country could deal with success- 
fully by itself. 

( vitical Rice Shortage —Before World War II an aver- 
age of 8,000,000 tons of rice per year entered world trade 
channels. Because of population increases, 9,000,000 tons 
would be needed today in order to meet even the inade- 
quate standards prior to the war. But instead only 4,000,- 


000 tons are available. This brings much hardship to a 
land like Ceylon where rice constitutes nearly eighty per 
cent of the people’s food. 

Emergency World Food Reserve-—A small committee 
was appointed to give further study to problems of stor- 
age, financing and transportation involved in setting up a 
world reserve of food to be made available in the event 
of famine or other emergency. 

“The F.A.O. now serves the needs of nearly seventy 
member countries who in collaboration are beginning to 
consider food and resource problems from the standpoint 
of a world family. Obviously the solution of such complex 


and basic problems requires time, and progress will be 
slow.” 


Adult Leadership 


A new periodical, Adult Leadership, is being pub- 
lished monthly by the Adult Education Association of 
the United States of America, with editorial and circula- 
tion offices at 743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Ill. 
The subscription rate is $4.00 a year. There is no “Editor- 
in-Chief.” The basic editorial goals are developed by a 
“staff team and an operations committee.” 

We quote from a statement, “What We Are Trying To 
Do,” as published in Vol. 1, No. 1: 


“The publication of Adult Leadership is an experiment 
in leadership training and in journalism. 

“Like every good experiment, it is designed to try out 
an idea. The idea runs something like this: 

“In every part of the United States—in the country- 
side, in the cities, in the suburbs—millions of Americans 
are learning to work together to improve themselves and 
their communities. They join clubs, attend classes, take 
part in discussion groups, work on committees. Their 
aims are as varied as the interests, needs, and problems of 
the American people—ranging from better education, 
happier homes, better human relations, better citizenship, 
higher standards of living, and greater vocational skills 
through better communities, more satisfying leisure, and 
world peace. 

“Despite their variety, the groups Americans join— 
because they are made up of people trying to work to- 
gether—share many problems in their operation. .. . 

“How to plan a meeting. 

“How to get people to come. 

“How to make the best use of the ideas and abilities 
of each member. 

‘How to lead a discussion effectively. 

“How to get some people to talk—and others to 
keep quiet. 

“How and when to use films, pamphlets, speakers, 
panels. 

“How to turn thought into action. 


“Tt is the task of good leadership to help groups solve 
these practical problems. In doing this job, group leaders 
can help one another and can use the special knowledge 
and experience of various specialists... . 

“Adult Leadership will deal with the real problems of 
groups and leaders. We expect you to tell us what they 
are. The magazine will suggest procedures that have 
proved useful in similar situations. It will call to your at- 
tention leadership training opportunities and prograin 
resources and will reproduce tools for planning, conduct- 
ing, and evaluating group meetings.” 
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